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CITRUS  FRUIT  PRODUCTIOIT  \f 
1947        !        1948       .  ! 


' Indicated 
1949 


Oranges  and  Tangerines 
Grapefruit. 

Lemons   •••*•«••• 


Thousand  "boxes 


97,123 
50,528 
13,164 


114,510 
61,630 
12,870 


104,020 
45,520 
9,930 


104,460 
36,770 
11,000 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 


: Average  : 
: 1939-48  ; 


MILK 
1949 
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EGGS 


Average  J  ^^.q  i 
1939.48  :■  : 


1950 


Million  pounds 

Millions 

January 

8,462 

8,671 

9,046 

3,722" 

4,581 

5^147 

3^    Season  begins  vdth  the  blooffi  of  the  ye9.r  shov/n  and  ends  v/ith  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year* 
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Tactors  affecting  1950  cro^  pros-nects  v;ere  mostly  on  the  favora"bl3  side  during 
iiuary.    Beffiarkably  mild  v/inter  weather  in- most .  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
avored  advancement  of  f  arm.  v;ork,  altho^agh  there  is  some  concern  a"b out  the  future 
.•>f  fruit «  and  fall-sov/n  cro^s  and  ab.Qut  the  ■^ro'ba'ble  lack  of  natural  controls  of 
pest's.    Severe  ;d.nter  weather  iii  T?est  Northcentral  and  !^e stern  States  has  not  "been 
-unduly  harrafui  to-^livestock  or  crop  prospectSjthough  some  damage  to '  so-ft  fruits  is 
exnected  in  the  Pacific  ^^oi'th^./est  and  citrus  prosi)ects  declined  in  Arizona  and 
California^    Vfinter  v;heat  appears  to  he  wintering  well  thus  far.    Lack  of  topsoil 
moisture  in  much  of  the  Great  Pla.ins  area  is  causing  concern,  "but  most  other  areas 
have  acleqii-.te  soil  moisture.    G-razin^  of  pastures  and  fields  was  possible  to  a 
I'^xz^^  entent  than  us\ial  in  January.    Irrigation  water  supplies  appear  to  he  huild- 
ins  U"-)  satisfactorily,"  except 'in  the  southern  Mountain  ajrea, 

■./inter  v;heat  is  reported  to  be  wintering  v^ll  and  in  good  condition  generally, 
v/itli  dama'-je  to  date  extremely  limited,     xhere  is  some,  concern  sjnong.  growers,  how- 
ever, in  V7idespres.d  portions  of  the  country  where  the  crop  is  susceptible  to  damage 
if  Pebruory  r.nd  March  v;eather  s^iould  be  unfavorable.    In  the  Northeast,  the  mild 
weather  ?ind  lack  of  snov;  cover  encouraged  greening  up  and  grov/th  of  fall-sov/n  " 
grains;  light- thinning  of'  stand's 'has  resulted  from  ^'heaving".'   In  the  South,  devel- 
o-oment  is  even  more  advanced,  ex^^osinc:  these  crops  to  damage  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  .freeze,  /  In  Nebraska,  mo clera,te  snow  .cover' has  improved  the  moisture  situation 
and  protected  wheat,  but  from  :''ansas  to  the.  'Texas  Panhandle  the  deep-rooted  wheat 
has  no  snov;  cover;  -topsoils- are  dry  and  subject*  to  "blowing.    In  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
some  greening  up.has  occurred^  - sustained- by  subsoil  moisture,  but  continued  dry 
weather  could  become  serious,;    In  the  Pacific  Northv;est  snc;  cover  has  protected 
v/heat.from  severe  tempera ttires  pjid  damage  a-pears^  to  be  limited  tt)  spots  from  v/hich 
snow  was  blown  off •  .  »•   * 

Citrus;  fruit  -i^rospects  declined  slightly  as  the  result  of  eaxly  January  freeze 
damage  in  California  and  Ariaona.  Estimated  grapefruit  production  is  virtually  un^ 
changed  from  the  Ja^nuary  1  total,  because  of  improved  prospects  in  Texas,  and  be- 
cause utilization  of  frosted  fruit  w-^s  hefwier  than  expected.  Sut  probable  produo- 
tion  of  oranges  wa.s  r  educed  nec.rly  6  million  boxes,  equivalent  to  5  percent,  anf  of 
lemons  a  million  boxes,  eouivalent  .to .  3  perc  esjrlier  forecasts.  -  Tender  vege- 

ta.bles  ^rere  also  damaged  by.  the  ea.rly  January  freezes  an^'-  production  of  hardier 
types  v;as  limited  in  Texas  and  some  other  aroas  by  unseafeonally  v;arm  v/eather.  The 
net'  efiec?:,~'hov/ever,  is  a  decline  of  only  3  percent  from- the  January  1  forecast  for 
\v-inter  vegetables, ;  with  the- sharpest  decline  in^  lettuce,  •  but  the  total  is  still  ..Qx- 
pected  to. exceed  that  of  laJst  winter  by  10  percent  and  average  by  25  percent.  Early 
indications  are  that  the  acreage  in  truck  crops  for  5r)ring  harvest  may  be  an  eighth 
larger    than  last  year.  ^ 

Milk;,  and  egg  production    continued  at  record  rates  lor  January,  because  of 
,f avor.ablet.i;ea,the.r  in  maJ.or  producing  areas  and  liberal-  feeding  of  grain  and  concen- 
trates.   Total  milk  production  set  a  nev/  record  for  the  month,  because  of  the  rec- 
ord rate  per  cow  and  a  slightly  larger  number  ®f  milk  cov/s  than  a  y^^ar  ago»  Unus- 
ual amounts  of  new  green  feed  from  grazing  v/er  ^  also  a  factor.     Total  egg  production 
also  was  the  highest  of  record  for  Januar^^,  because  of  a  record  rate  of  lay  for 
Januar^-  and  7  percent  more  laying  hens  than  a  year  before.    Potential  layers  number 
6  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  are  still  5  percent  belov;  average* 
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Januf.'T.y  temrr'eratures  varied  v.ddely  over  the  cotintry,  from  the  mildest  Of  record 
at  mmerous  earstern  poirtn  and  averagejs  of  14  degrees  ahove  norDol,  to  as  much  as  25 
dt;^ees  belov/  normal  in  Montana.    Avera^se  tenperatures  v;ere  below  normal  in  most  of 
the  a-rea  from  the  northvresterr  partr>  of  Vfisccnsin  and  Io';a  v;estward  and  southwest- 
v/ard  to  .t.^ie  entire  Pacific  coastal  area.    Aside  from  lir^ht  £,nov/  cover  in  northt^rn 
ITew  Sr^^land  and  ilew  York  this  cold  -irea  included  m.ost  portions  in  v:hich  snou  covered 
the  groi''.]id  on  rebruary  1.    Precipitation  wa.>  belo'./  normal  in  pa.rts  of  all  Atlantic 
and  Gailf  coastal  States  from  I^iassachusett s  to  Texas,  in  most  of  t>ie  G-reat  Plains  re- 
gion and  the  Sonth-vest  to  southern  California.    Soil  mointare  was  mostly  adequate, 
however,  in  the  coastal  strip,  and  excessive  in  interior  portions  from  tho  cistern 
G-reat  Lake?:  southwestv^ard  to  Arkansas,  whore  rains  were  hQa-»yo    A  soil  moisture 
shortst'^e  in  the  G-reat  Plains  and  the  Southwest  is  of  several  montns  standing  and  as 
yet  unrelieved* 

The  mild.,  open  weather  T-)ermitted  unusual  field  activity  and  grazing  by  live**  . 
stock  in  much  of  the  af:ri cultural  area  of  the  co  ^ntry,  er-.cept  in  those  parts  where 
fields  v;ere  too  vet  to  enter.    In  the  llortheast  tlie  v/ater  shortage  was  bein^  reliev- 
ed as  wells  begpji  to  fill  again,    Plo\.'ing  we.s  possible  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  where  fields  v/ere  not  too  v/et,  and  preparation  of  fields  v/as  v/oll  advanced 
in  the  South.    Tanner s  were  eager  to  start  si^.ring  work  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  and 
their  corii-ients  indicate  they  are  seeking  seed  for  increased  seedings  of  spring 
grains.    In  the  Southeast  fririt  trees  were  in  advanced  stasis  of  development  with 
pears  ir  full  bloom  in  G-vlf  areas  and  peo.ches  starting  to  bloom  in  South  Carolina* 
The  advanced  development  of  fruits  and  grains  in  the  Southeast,  it  mpz  feared, 
placed  t'.ieLi  in  a  hazardous  position  in  the  event  of  freezing  weather.    Severe  v;eather 
in  the  north^/estern  third  of  the  country  bad  resulted  in  little  undue  hrrdship  to 
';r|.ive stock,  as  ranchers  v/ere  fully  prepared  to  feed  and  care  for  them,    llange  feed 
conditions  on  Pebr.ifiry  1  vere  above  average  only  in  the  area  from  Nebraska  dov/n  to 
iHew'  i:exico»    Livestocl-c  v;ere  v:interlng  in  good  condition  in  the  Vfest,  thoiLgh  some  in 
"Pacific  Coast  ai^eas  v;ere  in  only  fair  conditions* 

Cl^USg    "Elarly  ^^gniiary  freezes  in  Cc'lifornia  and  Arizona  reduced  the  orange  crop  al- 
most 6  million  boxes.    The  U.  S.  crop  , of  early  and  midseason  oranges  v/as 
estimated  on  February  1  at  48  nillicn  boxes— 2  percent  above  last  se-zson  and  10  per- 
cent above  averageo    Valencia  oranges  are  forecast  at  52  m.illion  boxes— 1  percent 
below  last  season  but  4  percent  above  average,    A  total  of  about  34  million  boxes  of 
oranges  v/as  harvested  by  Pebruary  1  this  year  compared  v;ith  about  32  mi3-lion  boxes 
last  year  to  the  sam^  date.    3a.sed  on  the  latest  estimates  of  production,  66  million 
boxes  of  oranges  remained  for  harvest  on  February  1  this  year  compared  \;ith  68  mil- 
lion boxes  on  February  1  last  yersr.    Tlie  Florida  tar^gerine  crop  is  estimated  at  4«4 
million  boxes— the  s.^.e  .as  last  season* 

The  nation's  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  37  million  boxes— 19  percent  less 
than  last  se;yson  and  27  percent  less  than  average.    The  loss  of  grapefruit  in  Aria^ 
ona  and  California  from,  the  early  January  freeze  v/as  less  than  foreca.st  earlier  and 
was  offset  by  an  increase  in  Texas  over  earlier  expectations*    Processors  have  also 
utilized  more  damaged  fruit  than  expected  earlier.    About  16  million  boxes  were 
harvested  by  Februar:^^  1  this  season  compared  v/ith  about  22  million  boxes  harvested 
to  the  sajne  date  last  ye^ar.     This  indicates  that  about  21  million  boxes  v/ill  be 
available  after  Febru.ary  1  this  year  compared  v/ith  about  23  million  boxes  on  the  seme 
date  last  year*     California  lemons  are  nov/  estimated  at  11  million  boxes—  1  million 
less  than  on  January  1.    The  1948-49  crop  amounted  to  9.9  million  boxes  ajid  the  10- 
year  average  is  13.2  million  boxes, 

Florida  v/eather  in  Janu-^^y  v/as  sunny,  dry  aiid  the  v/armest  on  record  for  that 
month.     Citrus  trees  b^ve  budded  out  nev/  foliage  and  bloom,  even  though  there  has' 
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been  prs.cticallj'  no  rain.    G-tqvoq  eouippGd  for  ir":igation  have  "been  v/8>terod  for  tha 
past  two  veeics.    Grove?  not  equipped  for  irri^-ation  are  /beginning  to  stiff  er  from 
lack  of  -•noisture.    Harvest  of  early  and  midseason  oic.nges  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  * 
close.    3y  Jebruar:--  1;  aoout  27  million  lx)xes  had  "been  utili?ed^  lea-vlng  about  6 
million  boxes  to  be  harvested  after  February  1.    About  l6  million  were  used  by 
processors.    Last  year  to  i'ebruary  1  about  ZU^  million  boxes  were  harvested  with 
about  11  million  processed.    Valencia  orsn^^es  are  late  ajid  will  not  yet  meet  the 
maturity  requirements  for  either  fresh  or  processors'  use,    G-rapsfrj.it  loss  front  the 
hurricane- last  fall  vras  -mostly  early  bloom  fruit,  so  grapefruit  is  later  than  usual 
in  ir/.i-turing.    To  Feboruary  1  about  9  nillion  boxes  had  been  harvested  with  about  5 
million  processed.    Lcist  year  to  February  1  about  15  million  boxes  were  harvested 
v/ith  about  9  million  processed.    Deciand  for  tangerines  for  processing  ^has  strengthen- 
ed and  harvoKt  has  becoTi^.e  more  active.    Total  picked  to  February  1  was  about  3j 
million  bo::es  with  about  .S  million  ijrocessed.    Corresponding  data  last  year  indicat- 
ed about  ^i-  million  picked  and  about  1  million  processed. 

In  the  Texas  citr.is  aref'^s,  rainfall  was  light  during  January  and  some'  irrigsw- 
tion  v/os  recessar^y'.    Trees  are  in  excellent  condition  and  growth  of  new  wood  has 
been  rapid.    A  few  trees  are  starting  to  bloom  although  the  usual  blooming  perisi 
is  the  first  half  of  I^^-rch,    Abouo  four-fifths  of  both  the  Texas  orange  crop  and  the 
grapefruit  crop  was  har/ested  by  the  last  of  January*    Harvest  of  the  Texas  citrus 
crop  v/ill  be  practically  comr-leted  by  March  1  this  year,  v/hich  is  three  to  four 
months  earlier  thrn  usu/il. 


Arizona  citrus  sustained  sev^-^re  freeze  dar.age  early  in  January.    Trees  look 
the  worst  of  any  time  in  the  past  5  ye^ars.    Freezing  temperatures  lasted  for  nearly' 
a  week  v/itli  no  relief.     This  period  v/as  then  followed  by  freezing  temperatures  on 
intermittent  night^^.    Grapefruit  \;as  damaged  severely,  but  all  Arizona  Juice  plants 
have  been  running  constantly,  and  a  lot  of  fmit  has  been  trucked  to  Cs^lifomia  for 
Juicing.     Host  of  the  reraining  navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  ha-^^e  been  or  will 
be  used  by  processor^-.     The  movement  of  Valcncias  has  just  sts.rted  and  the  fruit 
appears  to  ha-'e  enough  juice  to  pay  for  processing  a  pa>rt  of  the  crop* 

In  California  .rAny  cittu.s  areas  sustained  freezing  '.'gather  on  the  nights 
of  Janus.ry  2  to  6<,    Following  this  period  there  vrere  some  frosty  nights  through  the 
middle  of  January.    Offsetting  the  freezes  somewhat  were  favorable  rains  in  both 
December  and  January.    It  appears  nov/  that  cold  injury  has  been  less  severe  this 
winter  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  damage  h£is  been  ^^ery  spotted.     In  Central  and  . 
Northern  California  navel  and  miscellaneous  orange*?  were  about  70  percent  harvested- 
prior  to  January  2,  and  some  of  the  fmit  on  the  trees  was  still  suitable  for  fresli 
markets  after  the  freeze.     Harvest  of  -  sable  navels  in  those  areas  is  nov/  pra::<;ically 
complete.    Harvest  of  navels  in  Southern  Calif orr.ia  has  been  slow.    Maturity  and 
quality  are  satisfactory  in  some  arers  v/hile  in  later  areas  the  frait  is  not  yet 
raaturo  enough  to  pick.    The  volume  of  fruit  completely  lost  in  the  Southern  Counties 
vlll  depend  considerably  on  the  a_uantities  of  frosted  frait  used  by  processors. 
Harvest  of  \^aiGncia  orangen  will  not  start  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  loss  at  this  time.    If  conditions  are  favorable  from  now  on,  many 
immature  Vaiencias  can  recover  from  the  frost  injurs^    Losses  of  California  lesions 
from  the  cold  weather  have  been  mainly  in  the  shedding  of  small  lemon  forms.  In-* 
jury  appears  to  have  been  light  in  such  hes-vy  producing  localities  as  Santa  Barbara 
and  Ventura  Counties.    Kearly  all  lemon  groves  in  the  interior  valleys  were  pi^tect- 
cd  by  heating.     Injury  to  grapefruit  appears  to  be  less  severe  than  a  year  ago# 
In  the  D.esert  Valleys,  ijiny  groves  are  being  completely  picked  v/ith  irferior  grades' 
going  to  juice  piints. 
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^IIX  PBDIRJOgiOH:    The  January  production  of  milk  on  United  States  farms  is  estimated 

at  9,0  "billion  pounds,  4  percent  above  January  production  last 
y«er  and  7  percent  above  the  1939-48  average  for  the  month.    Another  new  record  high 
rate  of  production  per  cow  for  the  month  of  January,  together,  with  a  slightly  iif 
-creased  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  brought  about  the  substantial  increase  over  a 
year  ago*    Total  milk  production  for  the  month  reached  a  new  all-time  January  high, 
exceeding  the  previous  Januarj''  record  of  8,889  million  poilnds  produced  in  1947.  This 
record  goes  back  to  1929  when  monthly  estimates  of  milk  production  for  the  United 
States  were  first  begun. 

Temperatures  during  most  of  January  averaged  above  normal  in  the  major  eastern 
dairy  sections,  but  in  many  Western  and  West  North  Central  States  severe  weather  pre- 
vailed with  temperatures  averaging  v/ell  below  normal  most  of  the  month.    In  all  areas, 
milk  production  per  cow  vras  favored  by  very  liberal  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates, 
Winter  pastures  produced  more  than  usual  amounts  of  new  green  feed  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  and  in  most  States  in  the  South  Central  region.    This  helped  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  milk*    For  the  country  as  a  whole  daily  mi;|.k  production  per  capita  • 
during  Janwiry  averaged  1,94  pounds,  compared  with  1,89  pounds  in  January  1949,  and  ' 
the  ten-year  1939-48  January  average  of  1.99  pounds. 

Mlk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  increased  more 
than  usual  during  January  and  on  February  1  averagedl5,53  pounds,  a  record  for  that 
date,    Prod^jction  per  cow  gained  about  6  percent  betv;een  January  1  and  February  1 
this  year,  compared  with  an  average  gain  of  5  percent.    The  average  production  of 
milk  per  cow"  on. February  1  was  4  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  16  per- 
^^cent  above  the  February  1,  1939-48  average.    By  major  geographic  divisions,  milk 
^^^^roducticn  per  co^/  on  February  1  ranged  from  1  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  the 
iJSouth  Atlantic  to  10  percent  higher  in  the  Horth  Atlantic,    Compared  with  the  ten- 
year  average  for  February  1,  milk  prodaction  per  cow  was  up  sharply  in  all  areas, 
the  increases  being:    East  Horth  Central,  12  percent;  V^est,  14  percent;  South  Central, 
and  ¥est  ITorth  Central,  15  percent;  South  Atlantic,  23  percent;  and  ITorth  Atlantic, 
24  percent. 

Crop  correspondents  reported  that  66,8  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  their 
herds  were  being  milked  on  February       the  third  highest  percentage  for  the  date 
since  1925  v/hen  records  were  started,    A  year  ago  the  percentage  milked  was  66,0, 
For  the  second  year  in  a  rov/  the  percentage  of  cov^s  milked  rose  slightly  from 
January  1  to  February  1,  instead  of  declining  as  is  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 
Compared  with  February  1  last  year  and  the  1939-48  average  for  the  date,  the  percen- 
tage milked  on.  February  1,  1950,  v;as  higher  in  all  areas  except,  the  3ast  ITorth  Cen- 
tral, where  February  1,  1950,  was  the  same  as  the  average  but  higher  than  last  year. 

In  10  of  the  27  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  avail- 
able— Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  California — this  yearns  January  milk  production.  v;as  the 
highest  for  the  month  since  the  early  1930' 's  the  earliest  years  for  vfhich  monthly 
estimates  of  milk  production  by  States  are  available.     In  Missouri,  the  high  for 
January  recorded  in  1945  was  equaled  and  in  South"  Carolina  the  previous  high  set  in 
1944  also  was  equaled.    In  Wisconsin,  the  Nation* s  leading  dairy  State,  January  1950 
production  has  been  exceeded  only  twice,  in  1946  and  1949.    The  January  1950  produc-* 
tion  for  Utah  has  been  exceeded  only  once  —  in  1945,    Except  for  January.  1949,  pro- 
duction.in  Oregon  and  Montana  was  estimated  to  be  the  lowest  since  records  wore  stoifr- 
ed.  In  Kansas, this  month's  production  exceeded  that  for  1948  and  1949, but  otheji^se 
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v;as 'the  loT/est  for  the  month  since  monthly  estimates  T/ore  begun.    The  January  1950 
production  TTas  beloT/  average  in  the  seven  States  of  Illinoisj  Minnesota^  lov/a. 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  tmd  Idahoi 

GPjMII  /JTD  CaiC5^JTR/VTBS  F5D.  TO  miK  COY/St    Peedmg  of  grain  and  other  concentrates 

' ,  .  to  milk  cows  continued  at  a  high  rate. 

On  February  1,  this  year,  crop  correspondents  reported  feeding  an  average  of  6.21 
pounds  per  cov/  v/hich,  though  sligihtly  lovrer  than  the  6.32  pounds  reported  for 
February  1  last  year,  vfas  t'ne  second  highest  for  the  date  in  19  years  of  record. 
Abundant  supplies  of  feed  grains  on  farms  and  a  moderately  favorable  milk-feed 
price  ratio  encouraged  a  very  high  rate  of  feeding.    Also,  the  dlose  culling  of 
herds  in  recent  years  along  vjith  improved  breeding  practices  has  resulted  in  milk 
cov^s  of  higher  producing  ability  on  farms  and  such  cov/s  respond  v/ell  to  high  rates 
of  concentrate  feeding.    In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  and  Ptocky  Mountain  States, 
unusually  cold  weather  aoccenpanied  by  blizzards  in  parts  of  this  area  made  heavy 
feedinr^  necessary. 


In  tv/o  regions,  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West,  the  amount  of  grain  and 
other  concentrates  fed  per  cov/  on  February  1  v^as  the  highest  for  the  date  in  records 
beginning  in  1932.    In  the  other  four  regions,  feeding  rates  dropped  slightly  below 
the  highs  of  a  year  ago,  but  otlierT/is.e  ivcre  the  highest  recorded  in  19  years  of 
record.    As  usual,  rates  of  Februai'y  1  feeding  among  the  several  regions  ivere 
highest  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  but  contrary  to  the  usual  pattern  v;ere  lowest 
in  the  South  Central,    The  I'^estcrn  States,  Trh5ch  usually  report  the  lov/est  feeding 
rates  at  this  time,  showed  the  groatost  increase  of  any  region  c-ompared  with  last 
year  and  the  1939-48  average.    This  heavier  rate  of  feeding  v/as  made  necessary  by 
the  unusually  severe  winter  weather. 

The.  value  per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cov/s  remained 
practically  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier,  but  was  substantially  lov/er  than  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.    The  value  in  January  1950  averaged  $2.99  for  milk  selling 
areas  and  $2,62  for  cream  selling  areas ■    Ration  values  in  January  a  year  ago  av- 
eraged $3.39  per  100  pounds  for  milk  soiling  areas  ond  $2.90  "for  creom  areas.  With 
both  milk  and  feed  prices  dov-n  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the  January  milk-feed 
price  ratio  v;as  practically  unchanged  from  the  January  1949  ratio.    The  buttcrfat- 
foed  price  ratio  was  about  5  percent  higher  than  in  January  a  year  ago,  but  still  , 
belovj-  the  1929-48  average  for  the  month, 

^i^2'^™^J'^2^S''i?J'^^^  £?£PH?Zr^^L*^l  II'W'l'^^SI^^'^B.  states  1/ 


state 

• 
• 

t 

Jan. 

average 
1939-48 

«  state  i 
:  1950  2/  ^  ^ 

Jan.  : 

average; 
1939-48: 

•  • 

State  i 

1950  2/ 

Jan. 

average 
1939-48 

!  Jan. 

*  1950  2/ 

M  i  1  1  i 

on    p  0 

u  n  d  s 

N.J. 

82 

97  { 

t  N.Dak. 

133 

109  ' 

{  Texas 

280 

274 

Pa. 

381 

467  s 

1-  Ifens. 

215 

188  J 

.  Hont. 

45 

38 

Ohio 

343 

391  : 

Va.  . 

116 

154  s 

;  Idaho 

90 

84 

Ind, 

251 

259  ! 

.  N.C.  . 

104 

120  J 

1  Utah 

48 

55 

111. 

404 

.   374  s 

,  s.c. 

'  43 

46  J 

t  Wash.  ■ 

139 

142 

Micfh. 

386 

438  J 

129 

139  ; 

.  Orog. 

87 

79 

Wi^i 

985 

1,081  J 

'  Tonn.. 

•134 

155  J 

i  Calif. 

392 

449 

Minn. 

697 

696  S  Ala. 

91 

•    94  J 

Other 

lom 

475 

425  :  Miss. 

84 

93  : 

States" 

1,920 

2,182 

Mo. 

247 

27S  :  Okla. 

161 

147  ! 

.  U.  S. 

8,462 

9^046 

1^ Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 
2/     Preliminary,    May  bo  slightly  revised  in  connection  v/ith  1949  /mnual 
estimates  to  be  released  February  15,  1950, 
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_  miRY  PRODUCT-FIilED  P^ICEJlt\TIOS,  BY  REGIONS   

H  ^  -  «  3?^Z-£pifOZ  Z  -  I  -     -  I  ^^Z  ZZZ  ^utt?r7aWeed^7  Z Z  ZZ 
Region       ""JanT :  "  Dec.    ""i    tTan."      i7an»T929-8    Jan»  *~  T  Dco»    I  "^ont 

:1929-48  £s«      1049    :    1949      ;    1060      t  48  av*  t    1949      t  1949    t  1950 


N.Atl. 

1»27 

1.37 

1.37 

1.28 

X 

E.N.C. 

1.32 

1.24  ' 

1.36 

1.33 

t 

24«0 

21.2 

23.1 

23.1 

1.58 

1.44 

.  1»50 

1.44 

t 

27.4 

25.4 

27.1 

26.5 

S.AtU 

1.61 

1.52 

1.60 

1.56 

t 

S.Cent» 

1.56 

•  1.55 

1.69 

1.63 

i 

19.4  • 

17.2 

18.6 

18,0 

West, 

1.35 

1.35 

1.39 

1.37 

t 

21.2  ' 

18.8 

20.2 

19.9 

1.33 

1.34 

1.41 

1.36 

• 

24.7 

22.8 

24.3 

23.9 

1^  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal  in  valuo  to  1  pound  of  ivhole  milk  sold  by 
farmers  to  plcuits  and  dealers.  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal  in  valuo  to 

1  pouiid  of  butterfat  in  cream  sold  by  farraors. 

POULTRY  iil-TD  EGG  FROp.JCTIOIT:    A  record  rate  of  lay  and  the  largest  January  egg  produce 

tion  of  record  are  reported  this  month.    Pam  flocks 
laid  5, 147 j> 000, 000  e^gs  in  January       12  percent  :noro  than  in  January  last  year  and 
38  percent  above  the  1939-.48  average.    Egg  production  v.-as  c.t  record  high  levels  in 
all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central,    Increases  over  last  year  v/ere 
18  percent  in  the  West,  13  percent  in  the  West  Forth  Central,  12  percent  in  the  East 
ITorth  Central,  11  percent  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  and  South  Central  and  10  poroont  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  during  January  v/as  12.8  oggs  per  layer,  compared 
with  12.1  in  January  last  year  and  an  average  of  9.6  eggs.    The  rate  v;as  at  peak 
levels  in  all  regions  of  the  country.    Increases  in  the  rate  above  last  year  \Tcrc  6 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  South  Central  and  Y/estern  States,  5  percent  in 
the  East  North  Central  and  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

Tii&  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  403,529,000  laj^ors  in  January  —  7  percent 
more  than  in  January  last  year  and  4  percent  above  average.    All  regions  of  the 
country  had  more  layers  in  January  this  year  thaii  last.    Increases  from  last  year 
ranged  from  5  percent  in  the  South  Central  to  11  percent  in  the  West.    On  Febjruary  1 
this  year  there  wore  7  percent  more  layers  on  farms  than  a  year  ago.    Culling  during 
January  v;as  slightly  less  than  in  January  1949  but  above  average. 

Potential  layers  on  farms  February  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  ago  plus 
pullets  not  of  laying  age)  totaled  420,320,000  —  6  percent  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  5  percent  belov;  the  1944—40  average.    Holdings  viorc  larger  than  a  year  ago  in 
all  regions  of  the  ooimtry.    Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  12  percent  in  the  West, 
9  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  5  percent  in  all  other  regions. 

There  were  21,357,000  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  February  1  —  2  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  ago,  but  27  percent  belov/  average.    Increased  holdings  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  Wcot  more  than  offset  decreases  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  covmtry. 

IVices  received  by  fcjrm.crs  for  eggs  in  mid-Jai^uary  averaged  31.3  cents'  per 
dozen,  aanpared  v/ith  40.5  cents  in  December  and  47.1  cents  in  January  last  year. 
Egg  prices  decreased  9.2  cents  a  dozen  during  the  month  ending  January  15,  comparo<I 
with  a  doorcase  of  5.7  cents  last  year,  and  the  1939-48  average  decrease  of  5^8 
6cnts.    Shell  ogg  markets  were  weak  throughout  January.    Seasonal  increases  in 
supplies  have  been  earlier  and  heavier  this  season  than  usual  due  mainly  to  the 
sharp  incroaso  in  rate  of  lay. 
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BmS  Altt'  PULLETS  OF  JAYUIO  AGE,  PULLEi'S  ilOT  OF  LA.YIK'a  AGE,  POTEi^TLA-L 
LAYERS  Aj)TI)  EGGS  LAID  PZH  100  LAYERS  OiT  F^rj^S,  FEBRUARY  1 


Year 


:  North  E. North:.. 'faTorth  :  South  :  South  x.^  .  I 
.•->-llaniic.:_CWiraIj,  C,eiitxal  1  Atlantic!  Central  ±  ^^11^^'. 


\qk^-^^  (Av.  ) 

19^9  1/ 
19*50 


194ii-ii8  (Av, )  2,628 
19^9  1/  2,008 
1950  3,027 


Kms  AND,  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  OH  FiiiU'lS,  FE3RUAKY,  1 

Thousands 

56,117  80,392  121,921  37,071  78,971  36.790 
55,157  7^,^39  109,830  33,535  65,629  35, 5(^9 
59,122      75,925.116,109      35,906      69,1^9  39*752 

PULLXTS  .irOT  OF  L/tTIlTG  AGE  Qli  yA3MS,  FEuRUABI-1  '  - 

Thousands 

il',015  6,289  5,022  8,972  2,i^Q8 
2,702  i+,031  •  3,967  6,25^  1,898 
2,^^-31       3,913         3.5^"        6, ,327  2,115 


19Z|Z|^/+8  (Ay.  ) 

19^9  1/ 
1950 


194/4^i48  (Av.  ) 

19^9  1/ 
1950 


POTENTLfiL  LAYERS  OH  FAmS,  FE.~bmRY  1  2j  ■ 
Thousands 


58,7^5 
57,165 
62,111-9 


8^,407  128,210  4-2,092  37,9^3  39,288 
77,1^1.  113,861  37,502  71,383  37.^7 
81,356    120,022      39,^^50      75,^76  ^^1,867 


EGGS  LAIL  PER  100  LA.YERS  OiT  FARMS,  FEBRUARY  1 

Hunter 

^8.^  40.7         40.1  30.9  26.8  43.0 

52.8         '46.5        40.7  ■      38.6  30.0  41.8 

52.8         47.7        43*6         38.7  33.1  44.7 


United 
^tat£S_ 


411^262. 
37^,139. 
398,963 


29,424 
20,860 
21,357 


440,686 
39^,999 
420,320 


38.2 
41,7 
43.6 


A 


1/  Revised, 

2/    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  a^e  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age, 

.  Chicken  prices  in  mid-January  averaged  20,3  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  a 
drop  of  10,4  cents  per  pound  from  a  year  ago.     Chicken  prices  dropped  2  cents  a 
pound  from  Lecer.ber  to  January,  v/hich  compares  v/ith  the  10-year  average  change  for 
the  period  of  0.2  cents  increase.    Eeclines  on  hens  ranged  from  1  to  3  cents  per 
pound  on  most  markets.    Prices  of  "broilers  and  fryers  "broke  sharply  at  the  close  of 
l)ecem"ber  a.nd  continued  dov/n\ira-rd  until  mid-January.    However,  early  declines  of  3  to 
6  cents  in  the  commercial  grov/ing  areas  generally  v/ere  recovered  "by  the  end  of  Janu— 
aryr 

« 

Turkey  prices  in  r.id-January  aYeraged;32.-6cents  per  pound  live  weight,  a  drop 
of  16.7  cents  from  the  record  January  price  of  ^9.3  cents^  a  year  ago*    Turkey  prices 
dropped  2,7  cents  per  pound  from.  December  to  January,  this  compares  with  an  average 
decrease  of  0,9  cents.     Turkey  r.arkets  v/ere  irreg^jilar  during  January,    Demand  was 
quiet.  .  Supplies  were  plentiful-  and  freely  offered. 

The  mid-January  cost  'of  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3-38  per 
100  pounds,  the  sane  as  a  month  earlier,  "but  7  percent  "below  a  year  ago.     The  egg- 
feed,  chicken-f ced,  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  v/ere  much  less  favorable  than 
a  year  ago.     The  sharp  drop  in  egg  prices  brought  about  the  lowest  egg-feed  price 
relationship  of  record  for  the  month, 

EjTTEHDED  PURCEASES  of  baby  chicks:  This  year  farmers  plan  to  ^uy  12  percent 

f  cv;er  baby  chicks  than  they  bought  in  1949* 
Scrrc  dificrcnco  between  their  February  plans  '^nd  their  actual  purchases  is  to  • 
be  expected,  depending  largely  on  egg  and  fe6d  prices  during  the  hatching  season, 
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Farmers*  iTe'anary  intejjtions  rf^flect  the  present  unf avorable  eg?-^feed  price  re*^' 
lationship,  the  result  of  a  39  percent  drop  in  e^g  prices  from  mid-Octoher  to  mid- 
January  vith  prrcticallv  no  change  in  feed  prices,  •  The  Jsjiuary  egg-feed  ratio  v/as 
the  lowest  for  the  month  in  2?  years  of  record  and  2?  percent  lov/er  than  the  10- 
year  avera^^e. 

On  Jehniary  1,  1*^49,  farmers  intended  to  purchase  7  percent  more  hahy  chicks 
than  in  19^8,  out  they  actually  -ourchased  1?  percent  more^  hecanse  the  e-3g-=feed 
price  relationship  remained  very  isvora'ole  during  the  hatching:  season^  the  -^criod 
of  flush  eg,':;  Drodnction,    On  Febru?'ry  1,  19^-8,  farmers  intended  to  purchase  20 
percent  fev-er  naoy  chicles  than  in  19^7»  hut  they  actually  purchased  15  percent  less. 
In  19^7  their  chick  purchases  vere '8  percent  more  than  their  Fehruary  1  intentions 
mainly  because  of  an  18  percent  increase  in  egg  prices  dijiring  the  hatching  season, 

Grovrcrs  plan  decreases  in  their  haoy  chick  purchases  in  r.ll  regions  of  the 
country,  except  the  ^Tev/  England  Gt^'tes  where  an  increase  of  5  percent  is  planftei^ 
Decreases  T)la.n:ied  this  year  are  17  percent  in  the  West  iTorth  Central,  15  perc^^nt  in 
the  East  ITorth  Ger^tral,  12  i^ercent  in  the  V/est  South  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States.,  9  percent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic-  and  2 
percent  in-  the  East  South  Gentra.1  States,- 

Farmers  report ' 65  pore ont  of  their  haby  chicks  purchased  last  year  were  '  . 
straight  run  chicles,  31  percent  were  ^jullet  cliicks  and  ^  percent  cockerels.  This 
year  they  plan  to  t^jj--  63  -•■ercent  straight  run  chicks,  33  percent  T>ullets  and  ^ 
percent  cockerels*    farmers  in  all  regions  of  the  country  expect  to  increase  the 
\  proportion  of  pullet  chicks  this  year  and  all  but.  the  VJest  South  Central  plan  to 
f  decrease  the  proioortion  of  straight  run  chicks^,  r 


I^T^sr-pES  PURGEASa:S  01  lABY  CHTGKS  IiT  1950 
(Based  on  reports  from  farmers) 


G-eographic 
Divisions 


: Intended  i 
tpur chases  J 
!as  a  fj  of; 
:19^9  pujv-r 
:  chases  : 


 IpIp-L  —■•^ «-  —  —  i- 

Pullet  'Cockerel  *  Straight*  Pullet  tCockerel 


Straight 
run 


chicks  \  chicks 
Percent 


run 


chicks 


chicks 


Nevj  England 

.105 

kl 

52 

7 

38 

5^ 

8 

Middle  Atlantic 

91 

ixa 

48 

4 

hh 

53 

3 

E.  !T,  Central 

85 

60 

35 

5 

58 

37 

5 

W,  l\  Central 

B3 

65 

c 

64 

31 

5 

South  Atlantic 

92 

QZZ 

16 

2 

80 

18 

2 

E.   S,  Central 

93 

.     77  - 

19 

4 

72 

25 

3 

W.  S.  Central 

77 

17 

6 

77 

:  19 

4 

Mountain 

88 

68 

28 

4 

60 

35 

5 

88 

•  44 

4 

43 

-    J>1  - 

4 

United  States 

88 

•  65 

31 

4" 

63 

■  33  . 

4 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1938-47 


1947 


^IVoducti_on  1/2. 
!       •  1948 


Indicated 
1949 


Om^CSS: 

Thousand  boxes 

GcLlifornia,  all 

48,894 

45,830 

36,910 

36,200 

Navels  &  Misc.  Z/ 

19,068 

18,900 

11,910 

13,200 

Valencias 

29,826 

26,930 

25,000 

23,000 

Floridr.,  all 

39,940 

58,400 

58,300 

61,000 

Early  and  Midscason 

21,765 

31,000 

52,000 

33,000 

,  Valencias 

18,175 

27,400 

26,300 

28,000 

Texas,  all 

2/ 

3,618 

5^200 

3,400 

1,600 

Early  and  Mldeoason 

2,163 

3,100 

2,600 

1,050 

Valencias 

1,454 

2,100 

800 

550 

Arizona,  all 

638 

780 

710 

910 

Navels  Ca  Miso»  2/ 

401 

480 

450 

560 

Valencias 

^0  ( 

oUU 

t  V.fS 
OOU 

Louis iana_^  all  2/ 

'zr\  A 

c>04 

oUO 

•7  Cf\ 

ooO 

5  States 

11U_^0  10 

*^ 

Total  Early  1*  Kidseason 

43,701 

53,780 

47,260 

48,160 

Total  Valencias 

c      T7  r\ 
JL 

TAlIGE?Jr:2S: 

Florida 

3^530 

4^000 

4^^100 

4j»400 

All  oranges     tangerine si 

5  States  3/ 

97j^l23 

114^510 

104^020 

104jt460 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

25,760 

33,000 

30,200 

25,000 

Seedless 

10,570 

-  14,800 

14,700 

11,000 

ether 

1  q  n  on 

J.O,  CKJkJ 

AO,  OVJw> 

Texas,  all 

18^624 

23,200 

11,300 

6,500 

Arizona,  all 

3,326 

3^000  . 

1^680 

3,000 

California,  all. 

2,813 ^ 

2,430 

2,-140 

2,270 

Desert  Valleys 

1,163 

960 

800 

940 

Other 

1,650 

1,470 

1,340 

1^330 

4  States 

50^528 

61jj_630  ; 

45,520 

36j,770 

LELiOHS: 

California  3/ 

13,164 

12,870 

9,930 

11,000 

mES: 

' Florida  3/ 

158 

170 

200 

260 

1/    Season  "begins  vdth  the  "bloom  of  the  year  sho-wn  and  ends  with  the  coEpletion  of  harvest  the 
following  yeax.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  a"bout  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  fol- 
loTdng  year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  ^midi  usiaally  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and  /  or  not  utilized  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1947  and  1948,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows 
(1,000  boxes):  1947,  Calif.  Navel  &  Miscellaneous  oranges  •  521;  Valencias,  436;  grapefruit, 
Desert  Valleys  Fla..  tangerines  -  600;  grapefruit,  seedless  -  2,400;  other,  1.300;  Texas 

grapefruit  -  2,300;  Arizo  Navel  and  IQ.scelianeous  oranges  -  6;  grapefruit  -  944;  1948.  Calif. 
Havel  and  ydscellaneous  oranges,  490;  Valencias,  389;  grapefruit,  Desert  Valleys,  8;  Ariz,  g^apf- 
fruit,  40.    2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.    3/    Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  Oolir* 
and  Arizona  tne  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert^ 
Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California  gra-oefrait  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb*;  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes, 
80  lb.    4/    In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 


